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From the Committee 


Given the older demographic of our membership, the GFNC Committee decided at our last meeting to take a 
precautionary approach to restarting normal events. At this stage it is unlikely that we will restart before the end of 
September. The Committee will continue to meet monthly to review this date. Taking into account official advice, it’s 
possible that we may restart some events from end July. As members can appreciate it’s impossible to predict how 
things will progress. 


Our virtual webinars, using Zoom, have proved to be popular and once the Nature Challenge is over we’ll endeavour to 
run these at a similar frequency to our normal events. Watch out for emails, on the website, and on Facebook for 
information on these as they are scheduled. As far as possible we’ll announce in the Naturalist as well. 





In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Sara Furness, Armstrong Creek; Kate Simpson, Curlewis; Joy Thorup-Andersen, Lara 


We wish them a long and happy association. 








Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be due on Monday 25 May 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg —to the editor. 
The editor for the June edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 








GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information is also available 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 





Geelong Naturalist on Trove 


Recent copies of our magazine are now being uploaded digitally to the National and State Libraries and are 
downloadable from Trove. 


You can find them quickly via this short link bit.ly/Geelong_Naturalist 








Obtain your username and password to add records to the GFNC website 


www.gfnc.org.au 
Login is required if you wish to add observations. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 








The photo on the front cover, by Geoff Gates, is a Long-nosed Fur Seal seen at Pt Roadknight on 1/4/20. ‘This female 
Long-nosed Fur Seal leapt out of the water, galloped across the rocks, dived into a rock pool, swam a few investigative 
laps and repeated the process with another 4 to 5 rock pools before returning to the open ocean.’ 


The photo on the back cover, by Alison Watson, shows the high autumn King tide at Anglesea on 27/4/20. 








Mailing Roster 


May: Jan Venters 


June: Joan Korn 








April bird observations—some highlights 


t has been several weeks now that Victorians have been 

largely confined to home when not attending to essential 
travel as part of our commitment to reducing the health 
effects of the COVID-19 pandemic. It has proved to be a 
challenging time for many but for those of us with an 
interest in birds and natural history it has also offered many 
insights into what is happening in our own gardens, 
neighbourhoods and local patches while out exercising. 


This time has coincided with the natural timing of much 
anticipated local bird movement and it is fascinating to see 
what observers are recording. The GFNC members and 
friends who submit records are scattered over a wide area 
living in varied locations so we might expect an accurate 
snapshot of these local bird movements. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeaters and White-naped 
Honeyeaters are well known for their autumn movement, 
leaving the wetter higher altitude forests of the Otway 
Ranges over the cool winter and heading to warmer and 
more open areas around Geelong and along the east coast 
of Australia, and for some possibly as far as northern NSW 
and Queensland. The movement is quite complex and 
does not represent a complete exodus from our area unlike 
some other migratory species. However the occurrence of 
both species in suburban Geelong, the Bellarine Peninsula 
and Surf Coast is a much anticipated event at this time of 
year and it will be fascinating to continue watching and 
recording in the next few weeks. Noisy and highly mobile 
flocks of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters ranging in number 
from 2-3 to several hundred, have been seen in many 
areas including Highton, Newtown, Geelong West, 
Mannerim, Ocean Grove, Swan Bay and the Surf Coast. 
Six hundred birds were seen near Bells Beach in typically 
restless migratory behaviour heading north east along the 
coast. White-naped Honeyeaters are less numerous in 
the first few weeks of movement, mostly identified by their 
different plaintive call, mixed in with their Yellow-faced 
cousins. As the next few weeks pass watch for the number 
of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters to reduce in this movement 
as the number of White-naped Honeyeaters increases. 
Eastern Spinebills are another wonderful ‘garden bird’ for 
many over the autumn and winter and some have already 
been noted frequenting gardens and local patches in 
Breamlea, Jan Juc, Geelong and Highton. More records 
will, no doubt, be submitted as the weeks progress. The 
closest honeyeater in behaviour we have to a 
hummingbird, these delicate birds in hues of black, white 
and tan are fast acrobatic fliers and are often seen 
hovering briefly at Correas and other tubular flowers 


Zoom Webinar: 
Tuesday 5 May 4 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Using eBird to record your bird observations 
This webinar will take you through the use of 

the eBird mobile app. Topics covered will include 
downloading and setting up the app and using the app to 
make and submit a bird list. We will also look at the website 
and getting more out of eBird Australia. 

We will go through the steps to create an eBird 

Australia account, getting started with app and website 
settings in your account. 


N.B. It would be most helpful to create your own eBird 


account at https://ebird.org/australia/nome/. 
You are also encouraged to download the free app. This is 
not essential but would be most helpful. You will gain more 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


chasing nectar. They also have a distinctive piping call that 
will reveal their presence often before they are seen and 
you can often hear the flick of their wings as they fly away. 
Closer to the coast, Galahs and Australian King-Parrots 
have been seen at a bird feeder making the most of 
dwindling food reserves at this time of year. Similarly 
Gang-gang Cockatoos are moving around in small flocks 
of up to 20 birds enjoying suburban parks and golf courses 
with large trees giving many yard and walking birders an 
opportunity to enjoy their soft colouring and unique call. 


Those birders living in the more rural areas are privy to an 
increasing presence of Flame Robins this month as the 
records have indicated. The classic Australian ‘robin red 
breast’, the sight of glowing male robins on fence lines and 
perching atop rocks in paddocks is a memorable 
experience. Equally the soft warm brown hues of the 
female birds blending in with soil and ploughed paddocks 
are a Sure Sign of winter in southern Victoria. Many records 
have been submitted from various districts across our area. 
As always, we have a steady flow of raptor records from 
people noticing the stealthy movement of Collared 
Sparrowhawks in suburban areas with their ambush 
tactics, and a few grateful observers have thoroughly 
enjoyed cameo appearances from Little Eagle, Swamp 
Harrier and the lofty and majestic Wedge-tailed Eagles 
soaring and drifting overhead. A very recent record of a 
Dusky Woodswallow heading north over suburban 
Newtown was a thrill. And the Magpie Goose hotspot at 
Balliang continues to attract the birds and maintain the 
enthusiasm of a nearby observer. 


Try searching ‘species maps’ in eBird hittos://ebird.org/ 
australia/map and add a species name and adjust the date 
range to learn more. 


Thanks to the many diligent and careful members who report their 
sightings to the GFNC website or directly to eBird Australia and 
so continue to enrich our picture of the wonderful birds of our 
region: Alison Watson, Andrea Dennett, Angus Hartshorn, Barry 
Lingham, Bernie Lingham, Brad Ferrier, Bridget Inder, Cathy 
Powers, Chrissy Freestone, Colin Cannard, Craig Morley, David 
Tytherleigh, Deborah Evans, Dean Hewish, Geoff Gates, George 
Appleby, Graham Possingham, Guy Dutson, Jennie Turner, 
Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Lorraine 
Phelan, Lynne Cannard, Lynne Clarke, Margaret Alcorn, 
Margaret MacDonald, Marilyn Hewish, Owen Cook, Paul Schillier, 
Peter Sullivan, Phil Watson, Richard Alcorn, Richard Weatherly, 
Robert Missen, Ross Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Stuart Quick, Tom 
Fletcher, Trevor Hodson, Wendy Cook. 


benefit from the webinar if you have some familiarity with 
the layout of the website and the app. More experienced 
users and veterans of eBird are most welcome as you may 
be able to add comments and questions from your own 
experience and we can learn together—after all, it’s all 
about life-long learning! 


This should also raise awareness for the eBird Global Big 
Day on Saturday 9 May which we might promote this time 
as an eBird Global (Local) Big Day. 


Hope to see you along to this webinar that begins to align 
with the usual GFNC schedule. 
If you would like to take part please notify Craig 


on craigmorley5@bigpond.com by noon Monday 4 May so 


that we can send you the Zoom link. 
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April invertebrates report 


he number of invertebrates being seen in our area 

ought to be dropping off as the colder weather arrives. 
However, with more club members joining iNaturalist prior 
to the City Nature Challenge, the GFNC Invertebrates 
Collection is experiencing continued growth. 


Prior to the City Nature Challenge weekend, the collection 
had recorded 226 species from 540 observations. 
Butterflies and moths dominated the count with 215 
observations and 87 species, with moths alone contributing 
150 observations and 69 species. 


Peter Crowcroft held a demonstration moth night at his 
home which many members were able to attend via a 
Zoom webinar. Discussion on how to arrange a similar set 
up at your own home was covered and we witnessed 
several moth observations and identifications in real time. 


Moth Common Name | Scientific Name 
Gum Leaf Uraba lugens 
Skeletonizer 


Rod Lowther 


Marilyn Hewish made two comments during the proceeding 
that struck a chord with many of us. Firstly, moths are 
beautiful creatures and a review of the GFNC Invertebrate 
Collection amply demonstrates the point. To see the many 
GFNC members’ photos of moths go to the iNaturalist web 
site and search for the GFNC Invertebrates Collection 
under the Community tab. Click on the species tab, then 
the bar with the number of observations for each species to 
view all GFNC members’ photos. Following the City Nature 
Challenge, almost 350 species have now been reported in 
Our area. 


The second comment was on the question of what simple 
means and hints could be used to help identify the many 
families, genera and species of moth. Marilyn stated that it 
was all about learning the common species and slowly 
building up experience. 


Larvae feed on Eucalyptus 
and two generations per year 


March/April 
Oct/Nov 


Boisduval Autumn Oenosandra Larvae feed on Eucalyptus March/ April 
Moth boisduvalii 


Tree Lucerne Moth Uresiphita 
ornithopteralis 


Red-lined Looper Crypsiphona ocultaria 


Australian Armyworm | Mythimna convecta 


The larvae feed on Cytisus 
scoparius and other 
Fabaceae species 

Larvae feed on Eucalyptus 


The larvae feed on a range 
of agricultural plants 
including Lucerne and 


Feb—May 


From Sept till April 
increasing abundance 
with April peak 


Wide period Sept to end 
April, peaking 
observations in December 


pasture grasses 


Scopula rubraria 


Plantain Moth 


Larvae feed on Ribwort 
Plantain and other plants of 
this family 


Sept to May, peak period 
March 


Moth including Common Lantana 
grasses April peak 


The observation period for the City Nature Challenge closed 27 April and a full report will be in next month’s Geelong 
Naturalist. | encourage members to continue to make invertebrate observations in May and if you have not done so 
previously, join the GFNC Invertebrate Collection on iNaturalist,https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gfnc-invertebrates- 
collection Just make sure you sign in to the website beforehand. 


Cancellation of the Australian Naturalists’ 
Network Get-Together 


In the light of the current restrictions on group gatherings, 
interstate and regional travel and exclusions of public 
access to many national parks and state forests, the 
organising committee of the Australian Naturalists’ 
Network has very reluctantly decided to postpone the get- 
together planned for this September in Stanthorpe. 


Although this get-together is some months away, it is 
difficult to predict when life may return to normal and we 
therefore decided it was only fair to make an early 
decision so that potential participants could cancel their 
travel and accommodation arrangements. We were very 
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much looking forward to showcasing the diverse natural 
values and beautiful scenery of Queensland’s Granite Belt 
as the region is starting to recover from drought and 
bushfires following recent rain. 


If it is agreeable to the Australian Naturalists’ Network 
Steering Committee, we are hoping to be able to offer the 
get-together at about the same time in 2022. 


Meanwhile stay safe everyone and we look forward to 
seeing some of you visit our special part of Australia in 
2022. 


Liz Bourne on behalf of the Stanthorpe Field Naturalist 
Club ANN 2020 Organising Committee. 





Below is a composite photo showing specimen species of frequently recorded moths in the Geelong 


region courtesy of iNaturalist. 








Gum Leaf Skeletonizer 


8 observations 


Southern Armyworm Plantain Moth 


Boisduval's Autumn M... Tasmanian Cutworm 



















Red-lined Looper Australian Armyworm 


inland Armyworm Bogong Moth 





Darting here and there 


It was like Bourke Street on the bridge at Balyang on 
Saturday when | went down to count the Australasian 
Darters after I’d done a species record for the City Nature 
Challenge the day before. It was also feeding time at the 
rookery (mid to late morning), so there were birds going 
every which way. In the end | identified five pairs of 
adults—one male still sitting on a nest with female nearby 





_— 


Darter chicks, Balyang, 24/4/20 Photo: Deborah Evans 


é TRGA -i 


Deborah Evans 


and the remainder tending or feeding the four chicks and 
five juveniles | was able to spot. They are such handsome 
birds and the still-fluffy chicks with their immense amount 
of neck compressed into an S-shape were really most 
endearing. Worth a trip down to the river just to enjoy 
watching our birds now that we’ve finished racing round 
ticking off species. 





Darter, St Augustines Lake, 24/4/20 Photo: Deborah Evans 
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April butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


here are still many butterflies around. By far the most Wanderer were seen by George Appleby, the latter not 
numerous are the Cabbage Whites. Do you know the impossible at any time of the year. 
difference between the male and the female? The female | Meadow Argus and many Yellow Admirals. Common 
has two central black spots on the upper wing, while the Grass-blues and Saltbush Blues are still being seen. 
male has only one. To make things confusing, both have 
two smaller black spots on the underwing. During courtship Observers: 
the male flies behind and slightly below the female and AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie 


after a series of loops the position is reversed and they Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freeman; DE, Deborah Evans; 
settle down side by side to mate. DTy, David Tytherleigh; GA, George Appleby; GP, Graham 
There are still a few Caper Whites, very late for them here. Possingham; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 
Female Common Browns, some tatty, and a possible a PWa, Phil Watson; TFl, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; 


WCo, Wendy Cook. 


White-banded Grass-dart 19/4/20 Swan Bay Warm morning (20°C); butterflies flying low and | BML, BL 
stopping constantly on flowers of flat-weed 
Green Grass-dart 9/4/20 Ocean Grove Nature ey BL 
Reserve 


Caper White = Caper White = 31/3/20 Marshall 1 1 flying in bright sunshine = in bright 1 flying in bright sunshine = 
| 374720 Myers St Geelong 1 Fluttering over roadway 0 1 Fluttering over roadway 0 over roadway 


— Wandana Heights 1 on Wandana Heights Pipeline Track, 1 at 
Entrance to Deakin Uni Waurn Ponds 


Cabbage White 9/4/20 Geelong West Walk around streets of Do West in 
lunchtime sun revealed 32 Cabbage Whites in 
gardens and sidewalks 

9/4/20 Highton 3 feeding on daisies, 2 behaving 'suspiciously' 
on my broccoli 

9/4/20 Ocean Grove Nature BML, BL 

Reserve 

13/4/20 Wandana Heights Dozens along the Pipeline Track in bright 
afternoon sun 

13/4/20 Limeburners Lagoon 500. Huge numbers all along the Hovell's JPo, GP 
Creek path, mainly on wild mustard. 


© S2340 Meredith Qingarden in Qingarden 


—_ Wandana Heights 500. A conservative estimate of the cloud of 
Cabbage Whites seen over the western 
embankment of the Ring Road between Waurn 
Ponds and Ceres entry/exit ramps, then 
embankment a mass of yellow flowers 
Meadow Argus 9/4/20 Salt swamp/Big Marsh, | Very fresh individual foraging on Brassica 
Lake Connewarre r on edge swamp at fenceline. 


978720 Geelong West 


AAN Wandana Heights re least 10 along grassy verges and gravel 
edge of Pipeline Track 


Yellow Admiral 31/3/20 Highton 1 1 fitting through garden in bright sun 1 p.m. through garden in bright sun 1 1 fitting through garden in bright sun 1 p.m. m. 
| 374720 ‘Tinvegetablegarden = in ‘Tinvegetablegarden = garden 


— Cuthbertson Dve — BL 
Ocean Grove 
el 8/4/20 Geelong West 1 on footpath in sunshine 12.45 p.m. E=] 
9/4/20 Ocean Grove Nature Feeding on flowering cones of Banksia BML, BL 
Reserve marginata. 
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9/4/20 Woodlands Estate Ocean 2 | TFI 
Grove 


irises taps 

frat Tor sano [1 Foroonamivsanyonne Te 

e 
TP 


19/4/20 Victoria Terrace Belmont 1 Flying around the garden in the sunshine 


19/4/20 


Woodlands Drive Ocean 2 In domestic garden TFI 


Grove 


Highton One flew through garden middle of day in JN 


sunshine 
Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 


14, all females BML, BL 


Rice Reserve GA, CFr 


Geelong Botanic Gardens | 1 very worn female JPo, GP 


Whinray Rd Meredith Occasional females in bushy parts WCo 


Saltbush Blue 13/4/20 JN 


Common Grass-blue 


a i 


Wandana Heights At least 10 on Rhagodia plantings by 


pipeline 


19/4/20 Eastern Park 5 By Stormwater Harvesting dam JPo, GP 


31/3/20 Hurst Rd Anglesea AW, PWa 


Ocean Grove Nature BML, BL 


Reserve 


8 Flying low in grass bordering walking 
tracks. 


Woodlands Estate Ocean 
Grove 


4 
a 


eu 
Z 


Geelong West 1/2 hour walk around streets of Geelong 
West in lunchtime sun revealed 9 Common 
Grass-blues in gardens and sidewalks 
grass 


Wandana Heights At least 20 along grassy verges of Pipeline 
Track 


13/4/20 








eBird Global (Local) Big Day 


Saturday 9 May - =~ 


Join in the fun, but please stay social distanced 
near home. 


Find out more at https://ebird.org/australia/ 
news/global-big-day-9-may-2020-2 


How many species and how many birds can we 
log in 24 hours, abiding by stage 3 COVID-19 
guidelines. 


And, if you’d like to learn more about 
using eBird, don’t forget to ‘sign up’ for the How 
to use eBird webinar Tuesday 5 May 4 p.m. or 
Yellow Admiral butterfly, Geelong Botanic Gardens, 19/4/20 7.30 p.m. 

Photo: Graham Possingham 





For more details contact Craig Morley 


on craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
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The love-life of Cape Barren geese 


have been working part-time in Lara lately. One day, 

when | drew up before Costa House, the aged care 
centre in Lara, | was greeted by a pair of Cape Barren 
Geese, wandering around as though they owned the place, 
watching this stranger with critical eyes. | so admired their 
beautiful dove-grey plumage with regular round black spots 
on the scapulars and wing coverts, and the characteristic 
greenish-yellow cere on their stubby beaks. 


‘Oh, yes, they’re often here, a bit of a nuisance sometimes. 
| think some people feed them,’ | was told. They gave me 
no trouble at all. If they are fed, it is infrequently. They 
seemed to be much more interested in the lush green 
sward where they picked and lazed about. 


Some time later, | visited Helen who lives opposite the lake 
on the western side. There is no fence around her property, 
and the wet grass that led down to the road was occupied 
by a pair of foraging Australasian Swamphens. Their necks 
stretched to watch me as | got out of the car, so | took the 
long way around to her door. They were relaxed and 
feeding again before | got there. | mentioned them to 
Helen. ‘Oh yes, they’re often here. Cape Barren Geese 
come up here too,’ she said. 

‘That would be the pair | saw at Costa House!’ | exclaimed. 
‘No, they don’t come here. That pair nest on the other side 
of the creek. No, this pair is a comfortable older pair which 
breed prolifically. Last year we had fourteen pairs around 
the lake. They mate for life, you know. | love to watch them. 
One pair | called Henry and Henrietta, they were so 
distinctive. They were particularly close but when it came to 
mating time in July, she often wouldn't let him get near her! 
She was so contrary she would run a mile. It was hilarious 
watching them. When eventually they built their nest on the 
sunny side of the island, she would be sitting on her few 
eggs and Henry would be patrolling up and down 
protectively as he should. Henrietta would be craning her 
neck to see him. If he moved out of her sight, she would 
rush off to be with him, leaving her eggs to get cold, so she 
didn’t often bring them to hatching. She was so obsessed 
with him. They were a unique pair. 

Sometimes they have injuries. One was hit by an arrow 
and she died. Her mate was so lonely and bereft. He tried 
to match up with other pairs, but they wouldn’t even let him 
graze with them. It was so sad. 

One was caught in a fishing line, but the Serendip people 
rescued her and she recovered.’ 


Cape Barren Geese, the western form, were first seen in 
1792 on the Recherche Archipelago off the southern coast 
of Western Australia, by the French naturalists of 
d’Entrecasteaux’s expedition. In 1798 the eastern form 
was first seen, on Cape Barren Island just south of Flinders 
Island, by European sealers who enjoyed their succulent 
flesh. They were not officially described until 1801, by 
English ornithologist John Latham. 

W.\V. Legge of the Royal Society of Tasmania described 
them in 1889 as living on the Bass Strait islands, but 
evidently not much was then known of their movements. 
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Lynne Clarke 


He says that ‘according to Gould’ they flew to the ‘adjacent 
shores of Victoria’ after the breeding season. John Gould 
was in Tasmania fifty years earlier, in 1838 and 1839. 


In 1914, Charles Belcher quotes Mr F.S. Smith as saying 
that the Cape Barren Geese usually arrive on the Western 
District plains early in November, and leave again after the 
first cold autumn rains, about the end of March. Belcher 
reported flocks settling south of a rough line between 
Geelong, Ballarat, Hamilton, Terang and Camperdown, 
with a few coming to Lake Connewarre every year. 


They continued to be shot for the pot, and to protect crops, 
which they had discovered to be exactly suited to their 
wants. By the 1950s, numbers were so low it was feared 
that they would become extinct. They were declared 
protected nationwide, and breeding programs were 
established, including at Serendip near Lara. They thrived 
there and some have settled in the district. 

The migratory pattern has been abandoned by at least 
some of these birds, possibly because the populations 
derive from captive-bred birds. This may also be the case 
on Phillip Island and Maria Island, where they were 
introduced. 


They have greatly increased in numbers generally. Six 
were introduced to Philip Island in 1984. | remember 
visiting the island in the 1980s and catching my breath with 
awe when we found some there. By 2019 they numbered 
about three thousand, consuming crops to such an extent 
that farmers have abandoned crop production. Similar 
stories come from areas of Spencer Gulf in South 
Australia. 

In north eastern Tasmania, some control of such scenarios 
has been established through hunting, permitted between 
January and April, when a bag limit of twelve per hunter 
per trip is imposed, with a total of about 2500 usually 
allowed. 

Some people who live around Lara Lake object to them 
coming up to their gardens and consuming their lawns. 
They are not universally beloved... 


Sunday 12 April. 

Today, having dropped in briefly on Polly Cutliffe, | drove 
behind Costa House again, slowing nearly to a stop when | 
came across the resident pair of Cape Barren Geese 
standing close together, both on one muscular pink leg with 
the other tucked up under them. Is this a form of 
relaxation? 


| drove around to the eastern side of the lake, coming 
across two more pairs, widely separated. The first, very 
somnolent-looking, were sat down right beside each other, 
well into the grass, pecking at it from time to time. 


They were near the path, and as | got out of the car, they 
noted my arrival, but were not at all disturbed, allowing me 
to come quite close to take their portrait. 

The other pair, some distance away, were preening in the 


middle of the path and took no notice at all of walkers 
striding around them. | noted also that the walkers equally 
took no notice of them, so familiar a part of the Lara scene 
are they. 


Each pair | have found here seem closely bonded, very 
content in each other’s company, untroubled by people. 


To the observant in Lara, even details of their love-life can 
be an open book. 


fu 





; NN 


Photo: Lynne Clarke 





Cape Barren Geese, Lara, 19/4/20 


Sunday 19 April. 

| decided to drive right around the lake, getting as close to 
it as | might, in and out of cul-de-sacs, to discover as best | 
could the number of birds presently living there. 

| was able to count twenty Cape Barren Geese in 
residence. It was a beautiful sunny day, and not only were 
the birds well out in the open, but the people were too, 
mostly taking little notice of each other. One father with his 
small son, both on bicycles, rode down a narrow track 
where a pair of birds were standing. The child slowed to a 
halt, but his father took the lead and slowly rode around 
them. The birds permitted access by flapping a couple of 
metres onto the grass, and all relaxed. 


Eight other pairs were widely scattered across the reserve, 
grazing and lazing in the sun. One individual on the 
western side was trumpeting as | arrived. He, or she, had 
just been visited by another, which was flying back the 
fairly short distance to its mate. She, or he, continued to 
look disturbed, moving jerkily around, flapping wings and 
honking into the sky. | was sorry | had missed their actual 
encounter. 

On the eastern side another individual was right on the 
lake shore in the midst of a flock of twelve basking 
Australian Wood Duck. They all looked up and moved 
slightly at my approach, but it seemed to me that the 
solitary individual had found solace in loneliness with the 
Wood Duck. 

| must return for a walk right around the Lara Lakes soon 
and keep an eye on them as the season progresses. There 
is yet more to learn of their lives and loves. 


References: 
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Hamilton, Jodie (2020) ‘Just Mayhem.’ Cape Barren 


Geese erode farmland, foul water and frustrate farmers, 
ABC Flipboard <abc.net.au> 18 February.. 

Cape Barren Goose - The Bird that is everywhere on Philip 
lsland <ToMelbourne.com.au> 

Wikipedia ‘Cape Barren goose’ <https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Cape Barren _qoose>. 


Vale Vernon Cohen 


t is with great sadness that we pass on the news that the 

Reverend Vernon Cohen passed away at the end of 
March at the age of 94. Vern was born in 1926 and grew 
up in Melbourne. He studied metallurgy at RMIT and 
initially worked as a metallurgist, but his deep faith drew 
him to the Anglican ministry and he trained at St John’s 
College Morpeth before starting a long career in the 
church. In addition to incumbency at a number of parishes, 
including Inverleigh and Meredith in the 1950s, Vern held 
positions at St Paul’s Cathedral Melbourne and took part in 
a number of healing ministries. He became Founder and 
Warden of the Avalon Community at Lara (1967-1980) 
which had over 10 000 visitors during his tenure. The music 
and theatre activities he organised there reflected lifelong 
interests he had outside the work sphere. 


Vern and Joan moved to Lara on his retirement from full- 
time church ministry and his interest in the natural 


Deborah Evans 


environment was evident in the number of local groups he 
contributed to there. He was active at Serendip Sanctuary, 
where he was a volunteer guide, in the Friends of the You 
Yangs, in tree planting around Lara and in the Geelong 
Garden Club. 


Vern and Joan joined the GFNC in 1995. Keen birders and 
naturalists, they were regular attendees at excursions and 
monthly meetings. Vern ran a number of Bird Group 
excursions to Serendip and the You Yangs and organised 
a club excursion to Hovell’s Creek and Mt Anakie, which 
Diana Primrose stepped in at the last minute to lead for 
him, saying how great his planning had been. Just days 
before he died, a Welcome Swallow flew into his window, 
fortunately recovering and flying off to a bush. As the first 
he’d ever seen in his garden it was a fitting tribute to his 
lifelong passion for birds. 
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2019 report from GFNC fauna group 


Introduction 


1. 


Our WSIAEC project approval 32.18, current for 
three years, was approved on 19 January 2019 and 
is current to 14 January 2022. 


The details here form part of our annual submission 
to WSIAEC. 


Mammal deaths 

On our June survey at Yaugher we caught a male 
Bush Rat with a huge, ruptured abscess in its groin 
area. It was decided that euthanasia was the best 
option, and this was undertaken with ‘blunt trauma’ 
as our permit requires. 

On our Floating Islands survey in October a female 
Dusky Antechinus was found dead in the Elliott trap, 
with no obvious cause. 

In both cases a report was submitted to the WSIAEC 
as required under our approval conditions. 


Scientific Procedures Fieldwork License—my thanks 
to Rod Lowther for his assistance in getting the 
annual reports sorted. 


ParkConnect—again, thanks Rod for sending these 
figures to the appropriate person at Parks. 


Thanks to Lothar for all the bits and pieces he has 
made over the year, and Chrissy for logging the 
results on VBA. 


Surveys and results 2019 


7-10 February, Pomborneit North 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Trailer—this is now housed privately in Belmont. It is 
particularly useful as a place to keep all the 
equipment together, but at this stage it has not been 
used to transport the traps etc. to survey sites. The 
main reason is that it is easier to put the traps into a 
car than to tow a trailer to the survey sites since we 
are currently using just Elliotts, harps and cameras, 
and not pitfalls or other gear. 


Surveys and results 2019—see table below. 
Where to for 2020 when we can resume activities? 


° We have been asked to assist the CCMA with 
surveys etc. in the area west of Bannockburn. 
There are also on-going/uncompleted surveys 
e.g. Bambra Wetlands, Pomborneit North, and 
of course the various tile grids and harp 
trapping. 


° Should we hold occasional night meetings 
with a guest speaker? 


° I'd like to see better use of the Scout Guard 
cameras—any suggestions? (I hope to keep 
the Best Guarders working in the Yaugher— 
Potoroo project). 


2 harp traps, 50 small Elliotts, 1 hr spotlight 


Dusky Antechinus 


4 males/2 females (Elliotts) 


Koala Spotlight 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Sugar Glider 


Spotlight 
Spotlight 


21-24 February, Mt Leura and Sugarloaf, Camperdown 


2 harp traps, 20 small Elliotts 


Chocolate Wattled Bat 
Large Forest Bat 
Southern Forest Bat 
Little Forest Bat 


House Mouse 


1-2 March, Pollocksford 
1 harp trap across river 


No vertebrate fauna caught 
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1 female (harp) 


2 males/1 female (harp) 
1 male/ 1 female (harp) 
1 female (harp) 

1 (Elliott) 


Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Chocolate Wattled Bat 
Eastern False Pipistrelle 
Southern Forest Bat 
SS 
Chocolate Wattled Bat 
I] 
Lesser Long-eared Bat 
Eastern Three-lined Skink 
ME] 

9-12 May, Glenmore 


ise Man: 
pe 
1 male (Elliott, euthanased*), cameras 
Ps fe 5 
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12-13 July, Swan Bay shoreline, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


MOP 
C 

10-11 August, Bannockburn Bush, Little River-Ripley Reserve, Rice Reserve 
Ss 
| | 

Dusky Antechinus 4 females (Elliotts, 1 fatality”) 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Rock-rolling’ results: 
Striped Marsh Frog 10 


Garden Skink Many 
Bougainville’s Skink 
Eastern Blue-tongue Lizard 

aT a 


Eastern Brown Snake 1 


7-10 November, Gherang Gherang 
Postponed due to inclement weather 


* See point 3 in the introductory notes 
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Additional activities 


Best Guarder cameras—the four cameras were used 
extensively in 2019 to search for terrestrial mammals in the 
Yaugher area of the Otway Forest Park. 


They have been set at 10 different sites and recorded 11 
mammal species. Species photographed (with number of 
sites at which they have been observed in brackets) were: 


Short-beaked Echidna (3 sites) 
Agile Antechinus (5) 
Long-nosed Bandicoot (1) 
Common Brushtail Possum (2) 
Sugar Glider (1) 

Long-nosed Potoroo (4) 
Red-necked Wallaby (3) 
Swamp Wallaby (8**) 

House Mouse (1) 

Bush Rat (9) 

Red Fox (2) 


**lt is not always possible to be certain about the species 
of wallaby photographed but it is likely that any in dense 
bush will be this species. The Red-necked Wallaby favours 
more open bush. 


The cameras are set out usually for a week then collected 
and the results sorted out. The batteries also need 
frequent re-charging. 


If anyone would like to be involved please advise me and | 
can let you know when | am setting/collecting the cameras. 


Scout Guard cameras—these are not being used very 
often, and if anyone would like to take charge of them, to 
carry-out a study under our WSIAEC permit, that would be 
welcome. 


Tile grids—we have tile grids at a number of sites 
including Bannockburn Bush, Rice Reserve, Little River 
Ripley Reserve, Swan Bay west shore, Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, Moranghurk (Sheoaks), Corio Grasslands 
and on some private property (CCMA survey sites). 


If anyone would like to be involved please advise me so 
the checks can be arranged to avoid excessive 
disturbance. 


Harp traps—the two harp traps are used occasionally, 
particularly at the formal survey activities but occasionally 
at other times when the weather is suitable. 


If anyone would like to be involved please let me know. 


April fauna report 


s a consequence of the COVID-19 shut-down of 

GFNC activities, and restrictions on unnecessary 
travel, there are just a few observations recorded on the 
Club’s sightings pages. 


Short-beaked Echidna: One noticed crossing Forest 
Road near Anglesea on 30/03/20 (AW, PWa). On 1/04/20, 
Ross Auchettl found one in the Wombat State Forest. 
‘While walking up Diggers Track | saw an echidna poking 
around a fallen tree. Then it moved to a tree which had a 
damaged trunk, sniffing around with its beak. Then to my 
amazement it climbed onto the broken section of the trunk 
and sat on top, 60 cm high. After a minute or two it climbed 
down and wandered off. Looking at the photos later, it 
appeared it had many ticks on the left side of the head. | 
wish | had noticed it at the time—lI could possibly have 
done something about it.’ Echidnas, in common with many 
mammals and reptiles, suffer from ticks. Echidnas have 
long claws that are used in digging ant-nests, but also they 
are ideal for grooming—they reach in among the spines 
with ease. Ticks are very difficult to dislodge once 
embedded in the skin, but they are an integral part of the 
environment and rarely seem to cause more than minor 
discomfort to the host animal. 


Common Ringtail Possum: One found in a drey built in 
the corner of an old building at Eumeralla near Anglesea 
on 30/03/20 (AW, PWa). 


Swamp Wallaby: One grazing at the edge of the walking 
path beside the Barwon River in Highton on 01/04/20 
(CFr). 


Rakali (Water Rat): Tracks in the sand on the edge of the 
‘tabletop’ island in the Barwon River delta near Barwon 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Heads on 1/04/20 had been made by this species (GA). 


Brown Rat: One seen eating leaves and stems of a small 
flowering Pigface ground-cover in the garden in Wandana 
Heights on 01/04/20. It is the first time a rat has been seen 
in the garden (LPh). 


Dolphin species: On 27/03/20, a pod of about 10 
individuals was seen in the bay north of Mud Islands. They 
seemed to be herding fish; small waves were noticed on 
the sea surface, then some dolphin flippers and backs 
were visible. Single and double ‘whacking’ sounds were 
heard as if the tails were being used to stun fish (GA). On 
12/04/20 two were seen not far off-shore from the Ocean 
Grove beach. Three more — or the same ones — were seen 
a short while later just west of the Barwon Heads Bluff 
(CFr, GA). 


Common Eastern Froglet: Tens were heard chorusing 
from one small pond; small numbers were scattered along 
drainage lines, Gum Flats Road, Anglesea, on 20/04/20 
(GD). 


Eastern Three-lined Skink: A small juvenile with a bright 
orange flush on the throat was seen near Charlie’s Hole on 
the shore of Swan Bay on 31/03/20 (BL). Another was 
seen beside the Barwon Heads bridge, at the Ocean 
Grove end, on 22/04/20 (GD). 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard: One found dead on the 
Wallington Road near Ocean Grove on 01/04/20 (GD). 
Another was seen basking in the sunshine in a garden in 
Highton on 21/04/20 (CFr). 


Jacky Lizard: One seen basking on a horizontal branch of 
a stunted eucalypt near Eumeralla, Anglesea, on 31/03/20 
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(AW, PWa). On 13/04/20, one was disturbed from among 
exotic grasses at the edge of the largest open patch in the 
park between Woodlands Drive and the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve (GA). 


Recorders: AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, 
Chrissy Freestone; GA, George Appleby; GD, Guy Dutson; 
LPh, Lorraine Phelan; PWa, Phil Watson; RAu, Ross 
Auchettl. 


Eumeralla Scout Camp fauna 


Over many years, as lecturer at various secondary and 
tertiary colleges in Melbourne, Peter Homan has regularly 
taken students to a study site he has developed at 
Eumeralla Scout Camp in the wonderful Anglesea Heath. 
The advantages of the site are excellent student 
accommodation and a wonderful range of mammals and 
reptiles close at hand. 


He has established a series of pitfall traps and drift fences 
that are closed when not in use, but can be re-opened 
quickly. This means there is no need to do elaborate—and 
time-consuming—setting-up at the start of each study 
camp. 


Peter has provided a brief report on his latest camp with 
students from Melbourne Polytech from 16-19 March this 
year. 


We recorded Swamp Rat, Agile Antechinus and 
Southern Brown Bandicoot in Elliott traps (the 
bandicoot was small but still jammed in). 

Funnel Traps recorded Garden Skinks, White’s 
Skink (spotted back form), Lowland Copperhead, 
Eastern three-lined Skink and White-lipped Snake. 
The harp trap recorded Little Forest Bat, Chocolate 
Wattled Bat and Lesser Long-eared Bat. 
Spotlighting recorded Common Ringtail Possum and 
White-striped Freetail Bat (heard). 


What a wonderful experience for the students, not only to 
see close-up some of our most interesting mammal and 
reptile fauna, but to begin to understand how the science of 
fauna research is carried out. 


It would be great if the Geelong FNC could establish a 
similar study area where ongoing research could be carried 
out, not just into mammals and reptiles, but invertebrates 
such as moths, beetles, spiders ... and of course plants 
and birds. 


The area need not be on our ‘door-step’ but could be in the 
Stony Rises or somewhere just a little bit too distant for 
individual day visits. 


Mountain Dragon 

The reptile and amphibian ‘webinar’ that Guy Dutson 
hosted recently brought out an unexpected result, a report 
of a Mountain Dragon Rankinia diemensis found and 
photographed several years ago. 

Geraldine and Geoff Harris recalled photographing one at 
their home in Anglesea in September 2008, and sent to us 
the pictures they had taken at the time. 
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Clearly seen in the images is the row of spiny scales along 
the sides of the tail that is an important identifying feature 
that separates it from the rather similar, and extremely 
abundant Jacky Lizard (or Tree Dragon as it was once 
called). 

















f= 


Mountain Dragon, Anglesea, 9/08 
Photos: Geraldine and Geoff Harris 


According to Peter Robertson in Reptiles of Victoria ‘The 
small, isolated population occurring in the Anglesea coastal 
heathlands represents another distinct ESU (ecologically 
significant unit) ... this heathland habitat has decreased in 
extent and what remains is subject to further degradation; 
as such, this Anglesea ESU should also be recognised as 
critically endangered.’ 


Peter Homan remarked that he has caught Mountain 
Dragons on occasions at Eumeralla, noting that they are 
quite small, as shown in the photograph above. 


Reference: 

Robertson, P. & Coventry, A.J. (2019) Reptiles of Victoria. 
A guide to identification and ecology. CSIRO publishing, 
Clayton South. 





Point Richards biodiversity 

Hayley from Bellarine Bayside is looking for 
information on the biodiversity of Point 
Richards Reserve on the Bellarine Peninsula. 


If any members of GFNC have even the 
slightest knowledge of the area, could they 


kindly contact Trevor at ppescott@gmail.com. 








Orange-bellied parrots found in Victoria 


April 2020 
Craig Morley on behalf of the Orange-bellied Parrot National Recovery Team 


juvenile Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) bred in captivity 

and released in February at the breeding grounds in 
Melaleuca SW Tasmania has been found feeding in 
saltmarsh on the northern Bellarine Peninsula. This bird 
was released at Melaleuca on 14 February, last seen there 
on 26 March and seen on the Bellarine Peninsula from 21 
to 23 April. 








The Bellarine Peninsula OBP and habitat. 
Photos: Craig Morley 


And a record of a juvenile OBP bred in the wild at 
Melaleuca during the 2019-2020 season which turned up 
at a wetland north-east of Dandenong on 16 April, at least 
12 km inland, was an extraordinary find and well done to 
the observer who was able to provide photos and details to 
members of the Recovery Team. 

Thanks to the observers who reported their sightings. 
These two early sightings reflect the first arrivals of the 
largest group of OBPs flying north for over a decade. 
Thanks to a good breeding season in the wild and captivity, 





and the largest ever release of juveniles in late summer, 
we hope they are the first of several sightings this winter. 
Due to the social distancing measures required to manage 
COVID-19 in our community, the Recovery Team 
cancelled OBP surveys this winter. It is important we only 
leave our homes for permitted activities. However, if there 
is OBP habitat on your property, or in a place near your 
home where you are walking for exercise, please keep an 
eye and ear out for these precious birds. 

If you see or hear news of any grassy green Neophema 
please contact me as OBP Bellarine Peninsula Regional 
Group Co-ordinator at craigmorley5@bigpond.com so that 
there can be follow up. And if you would like an OBP ID kit 
sent to you please email Craig. 








The Dandenong juvenile OBP and habitat. 
Photos: Stephan Megroz 





Orange-bellied parrot recovery program news, April 2020 
Toby Galligan, OBP Recovery Program Coordinator, on behalf of the OBPRT 


oth wild and captive Orange-bellied Parrots (OBPs) 

had a very productive breeding season this summer, 
which, for the first time in over a decade, is expected to 
result in more than 100 wild and released OBPs migrating 
north from Melaleuca this year. The OBP Recovery Team 
(OBPRT) is therefore cautiously optimistic about the 
number of OBPs that will return to Melaleuca in spring 
2020. 


At Melaleuca, the Australian National University (ANU) and 
Tasmania’s Department of Primary Industries, Parks, 


Water and Environment (DPIPWE) have been monitoring 
OBP food plant regeneration and OBP activity in recently 
burnt habitat. The Tasmania Parks and Wildlife Service 
implemented a controlled burn at Melaleuca in 2017 to 
specifically increase OBP food plant abundance and 
productivity. This breeding season, ANU and DPIPWE 
have recorded many food plants seeding and OBPs 
regularly foraging in the burnt habitat. Further, examination 
of nestling crops confirmed that some nestlings were being 
fed local wild seeds in addition to the seeds provided at 
feed tables. 
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DPIPWE recorded 20 OBP nests this season, attended by 
both wild and captive-bred parents, including those that 
were released after being ranched or head-started (i.e. 
temporarily held in captivity to increase annual survival) 
over previous winters. These nesting attempts produced at 
least 37 fledglings that had the highest body condition 
recorded since 2013. Also, this season, DPIPWE boosted 
the wild population with the release of 49 captive-bred 
juveniles originating from the DPIPWE, Moonlit Sanctuary 
(MS) and Zoos Victoria (ZV) breeding facilities. This 
brought the number of juveniles at Melaleuca close to 
historic sightings of 100 juveniles in late summer. DPIPWE 
predicts that more than 100 adult and juvenile OBPs will 
migrate north this year, which is the largest number in over 
a decade. Given OBPs are a Social species, the OBPRT 
hopes that a relatively large group will improve overall 
survival during migration and the non-breeding season. 


Last year, the OBPRT participated in a recent structured 
decision-making process in partnership with the 
Department of Environment, Land, Water and Planning 
(DELWP) which highlighted the likely cost-effectiveness of 
larger juvenile releases compared to other possible 
strategies. However, releasing a large number of fledglings 


was only made possible through another successful 
breeding season for the captive population with over 200 
fledglings produced among the five captive breeding 
facilities last summer. 


On the mainland, DELWP, ZV, MS, Birdlife Australia, Parks 
Victoria and Melbourne Water have been preparing for 
autumn mainland releases. They hope that released OBPs 
will establish flocks at these sites and attract migrating 
OBPs to suitable habitat and thereby improve non- 
breeding season survival in the wild population. As part of 
the mainland release, MS has been trialling a training 
method to improve the establishment of released OBPs in 
suitable but unoccupied sites, and ZV have been trialling 
satellite tracking equipment in captivity prior to field trials 
with mainland release birds. It is hoped that this technology 
will ultimately help us to better understand migration 
pathways, habitat use and causes of mortality in wild 
OBPs. 


The OBPRT are undergoing contingency planning for all 
program areas to identify and mitigate the potential impacts 
created by the COVID-19 pandemic. Program areas 
include wild breeding, captive breeding and releases 
during 2020-2021. 


How to identify species you already know 


MI ost people would assume that the term 
‘identification’ refers to finding a name for a species 
you're not familiar with. 


However, there’s another identification problem that | face 
as a moth fanatic and it arises from the sheer number of 
moths in Victoria. I’ve personally photographed more than 
1400 species and each has a complex, non-intuitive 
scientific name. Once | reached a certain level of 
experience, | couldn’t keep them all in my head. 


I’m at the sheet (a method of collecting moths) with a 
friend; or I’m having a conversation on moths; or | have a 
folder of photos from a moth night. | say to myself or call 
out, Here’s a ...’ and | go utterly blank. | Know I’ve seen it 
before. | Know | know the name. So, do | have to repeat 
the original hours of identification work? That way lies 
insanity. 


A trick that solved many of these problems for me was 
setting up a computer database and making a new record 
for every moth | have photographed. The database | use 
is FileMaker Pro, though any database structure could be 
used. Each record has separate fields for scientific name, 
common name (if any), location, region (e.g. Geelong 
region), day, month, year, number photographed, 
comments, family, subfamily, the reference for the name, 
and whether new for me or not (enter Yes or No). Records 
can be extracted or sorted by the contents of one or 
several of these fields. 


So, if | can’t remember a moth name, | may recognise it’s 
in the family Geometridae and | may remember that | saw 
it for the first time in the Brisbane Ranges. So, | use the 
‘Find’ function which gives me a blank record. | fill in 
‘Brisbane Ranges’ in the Location field, ‘Geometridae’ in 
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Marilyn Hewish 


the Family field, and ‘Yes’ in the New-for-me-or-not field, 
and press ‘Return.’ Then maybe 20 or 30 records will 
come up. They'll be easier to scroll through than the full 
1400 potential options. Chances are lII recognise the 
name as soon as | see it because it’s been on the tip of 
my tongue all along. 


Keeping up with the database entries is time consuming 
but not as bad as it seems. After a while, most common 
species are in the database. New entries can be done by 
copying and pasting an earlier record, then changing the 
location, date and region. 


When | was a bird-watcher, | often regretted that | hadn't 
kept a database from the start. However, | did have a 
similar system for my Long Forest records which was 
invaluable for writing the book Birds of Long Forest.’ So, 
when | became serious about moths, | set up the system 
straight away. | use it all the time for lists and analyses 
whilst I’m writing the Moths of Victoria books; and for 
every time | go blank at the collection sheet, on the 
computer or in a conversation. 


References: 


Marilyn Hewish, Rosemary Ward, Rohan Bugg and David 
Munday, Birds of the Long Forest 1889-2005, 2006, 
Wisedog Publishing. 

Marilyn Hewish, Moths of Victoria series, Entomological 
Society of Victoria. http://entsocvic.org.au/? 
page_id=52 


Where do all our natural history records go? 
Deborah Evans for the Publications and Information Subcommittee 


F ven though the GFNC has no group excursions or 
surveys at the moment for collecting natural history 
records as a result of the COVID-19 pandemic, we can still 
be observing, and importantly, recording what we see 
locally, i.e. at home and in the places we can legitimately 
go to for exercise. But what should we be doing with this 
information? And where does it all end up? 


Well hopefully, it doesn’t just end up on scraps of paper. 
Even if you don’t have good internet access, you can use a 
natural history journal/diary of some sort that keeps a more 
permanent record. Yes, | Know we all know we should do 
that, but how good at it are we? | am in awe of our early 
European explorers who somehow managed to take their 
astronomical readings and write up their diaries every 
night, no matter how disastrous the day had been for their 
expedition, or how exhausted/ thirsty/ hungry/ distressed 
they were. 


These days we also have access to a number of electronic 
options for storing our data, which obviously enables the 
records to be more widely accessible to others such as; 
scientists, administrators and planners, and other citizen 
scientists and natural history enthusiasts. The GFNC has 
considered many storage alternatives over the years, but 
several promising online databases have come and gone, 
as funding for the projects and availability of administrators 
and curators has diminished. 


The largest and most stable Australian database now 
available to us is the Atlas of Living Australia (ALA) hosted 
by the CSIRO. ALA’s primary function is to act as an 
aggregator for all biodiversity data within the country. The 
Club’s current policy is that we want all our records to end 
up in ALA. 


However, ALA is not the ideal database for entering data 
directly, so there are three alternatives that we recommend 
and encourage club members to use on a regular basis: 


iNaturalist—has easy upload of photographs and sound 
recordings, an inbuilt ID assistance and verification 
system, and allows the detailed location of sensitive 
observations such as rare plants to be recorded but 
obscured for their protection (including an automatic 
system for obscuring locations for all threatened 
species covered under state and federal legislation) 


eBird Australia—has a verification team and is ideal for 
both complete lists and incidental records (the GFNC- 


nominated database for bird records) 


observations on the Club website—recommended for 
frogs, reptiles, mammals and butterfly observations, 
particularly where there is no photographic or audio 
evidence, and useful for recording behaviour and 
ecological information. 


Data from iNaturalist and eBird automatically gets 
uploaded into ALA once verified, and in the case of 
observations on the Club’s website, is uploaded annually 
by GFNC experts after it is verified. 


There is a final, extremely important, database that the 
GFNC wants to ensure our records are included in, and 
that is the Victorian Biodiversity Atlas (VBA). This is the 
Victorian government’s database used for both scientific 
and planning purposes. We have been putting our Fauna 
Group survey records in there for many years as required 
by our permits. However, the VBA is not as user-friendly as 
the other databases and has suffered from limitations on 
resourcing for the verification process, so data we input 
directly may not show up quickly. The Club has been 
working with DELWP to get all our data transferred into 
VBA, starting with our region’s eBird records, then the 
GFNC-verified observations of frogs, reptiles, mammals 
and butterflies up until 31 December 2019. Research 
grade observations on iNaturalist are automatically added 
to the iNaturalist “VBA project’ (https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 


projects/victorian-biodiversity-atlas ?tab=observations) and 
DELWP then migrates these to VBA. 


So, we now have processes in place to ensure all our data 
is available to researchers, planning authorities, land 
managers and fellow naturalists. 


Where to from here? Many club members have recently 
joined iNaturalist for recording observations for the global 
City Nature Challenge (CNC) that has just finished. 
Although the CNC was not run as a competition this year 
because of COVID-19, it has been an excellent practice 
run for us as a Club, as well as a chance for us to 
individually improve our recording, and more importantly, 
our ID skills. 


Things may go a little quiet for us now, especially with 
winter approaching, but please get out there and see what 
you can observe, identify and, most importantly, record. 


Whatever can go wrong will 


set up the moth-sheet at our house recently (for the City 
Nature Challenge). | went out early the next morning to 
clear last night's residual moths. 


Two more species had come in—ones not yet recorded for 
the CNC. | got my moth camera. Dead battery. | got out the 
spare. Also dead. | found another at the bottom of the 
camera bag, which usually means I’ve left it there because 
it's dead. Sure enough. So Dean got the camera charger 
and then couldn't find the connecting cord. 


| got out my Coolpix camera. |’d put the close-up lens into 
my camera case a couple of days ago. It wasn’t there. | 
searched and eventually found it in Dean’s camera case— 
he uses the same brand camera. 

There wasn’t enough light to get a good picture. The flash 
was too bright so | got a torch to light up the moth. The 
torch camera batteries were dead. | had others but initially | 
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put them in the wrong way round (hard to tell when the 
torch takes three batteries). Eventually | got the torch 
working but there still wasn’t enough light. | got a stronger 
torch. 

Finally | got the pics and the moths were safe. It was a 
race against time because some New Holland 
Honeyeaters had come in, discovering the sheet waiting 
with breakfast. 


That afternoon we went walking to get some bird photos. 
Willie Wagtails had been eluding me for three days. | saw 
one, turned on the camera and a notice came up on the 
screen, ‘No card.’ I'd left it attached to the computer. We 
went back, got it, returned and the Willie Wagtail had gone. 


Sometimes you just can’t win, especially after the battery- 
draining bogeyman has done a tour of the house. 
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The curious case of the climbing echidna 
Ross Auchettl 


hile unnecessary travel is banned—at 70 000 
hectares in size, Wombat State Forest is a wonderful 
place to practice social isolation—if you live close by. 


While walking up Diggers Track on 1/4/20, my attention 
was drawn to an echidna foraging near a small log. 











At first everything was standard, nothing that we field 
naturalists haven’t seen before. 











Then it climbed down, and waddled off contentedly. 








It climbed up on the snapped off section of the tree. 





Membership reminder 


The membership renewals have been coming in at a steady trickle, but a flood would be even better. Please remember 
that under our revised renewal dates, the end of May is the last date for payment of 2020 subscriptions. Reminder 
notices will be sent out to those who haven't paid by 30 April. 


Don’t forget that only paid-up members can add observations on the Club website and be part of the Facebook group, 
so please don’t get caught out. 
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Coming events 








Webinars and activities replicating the normal schedule due to the current COVID-19 situation 
May 2020 
5 4p.m., 7.30 p.m. eBird Training sessions 


7 12.00 p.m. Fire Elder, Trust for Nature 

9 ebird Global (Local) Big Day 

12 4pm. Plant Group Webinar Meeting: Plant photo sharing and identification 

17 4p.m.—6 p.m. General Excursion (Webinar Virtual Discovery): Brisbane Ranges 

21 7.30 p.m. Bird Group Meeting Presentation: Birds of Eastern Park. Painting a Picture over 37 
years—Craig Morley 

28 4.00 p.m. Bird Excursion (Webinar Virtual Discovery): The birds of the last month including a review of 


eBird Global (Local) Big Day. 
(Registration is required for all Webinars—Contact info@gfnc.org.au) 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2019-2020 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate past President Rod Lowther 
Secretary Graham Possingham g.possingham@gmail.com 
Treasurer Graham Possingham 
Minutes Secretary Kristine Kristensen 
Committee Members Lynne Clarke 

Craig Morley 

Tracey Hinton 

Trevor Hodson 


g.possingham@gmail.com 
kristinedawn@gmail.com 
alynneclarke@gmail.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
doctiny@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Membership Officer Deborah Evans deb.evans6@bigpond.com 





Conservation Subcommittee Chair 


Publications and Communication 
Subcommittee Chair 


Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) 


Librarian 

Web-master 

Geelong Bird Report Editor 
General Meeting Minutes 
Program Coordinator 
Bird Group 

Fauna Group 

Plant Group 

Club Convenors: 
General Meetings 
General excursions 

Bird Group excursions 


Barry Lingham 
Deborah Evans 


Bernie Lingham 
Jane Morrow 
Alison Watson 


Lorraine Phelan 
Craig Morley 


Rustem Upton 
Craig Morley 

Trevor Pescott 
Barry Lingham 


Chrissy Freestone 


Vacant 
Lynne Clarke 


lingham@tpg.com.au 
deb.evans6@bigpond.com 


bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
morrowjane5@gmail.com 
alisonw577@gmail.com 
Iphelan@bigpond.com 
info@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
info@gfnc.org.au 
program@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
ppescott@gmail.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 


program@gfnc.org.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. This publication and 
its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other countries. 
Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own 
personal use, for non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may 
not alter content and must attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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